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Our Watch Tower. 





A BOOM IN SHAKSPERE. 


foe EK. are face to face once more with a boom in Shak- 
spere. Certain periodical writers, of the extremely 
“modern ” type, are never tired of telling us that 
the Bard of Avon is in every sense dead—except 
so far as he lives again in the dapper person of M. 
Meeterlinck. And yet the Bard has a singular 
habit of constantly cropping up—of continually 
asserting himself—of suddenly arising in his might 
and confounding all hisenemies. Sooner or later, 
even the most ‘‘ modern ”’ of the managers have a knack of falling 
back upon him. Quite without warning there comes a “ slump” 
in Pineros, Joneses, and Grundys; and then there is again a 
boom in Shakspere—the despised and rejected Shakspere of the 
Saturday Review. 

What have we seen of late? We have seen Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree electing to close an interesting season with a revival (though 
only for two nights) of Hamlet. We have seen Mr. Forbes 
Robertson announcing a season at the Lyceum, at which a 
revival of the same “antiquated” “‘ worn-out” tragedy is to be 
the piece de résistance. And what have we heard, almost at the 
same moment? That Mr. Forbes Robertson hopes, before his 
sub-tenancy of the Lyceum ends, to re-produce Othello, in which 
he made so deep a mark at Manchester last year; that Mr. 
Forbes Robertson also hopes, at a still further date, and at some 
other theatre, to revive The Tempest, of which there has been no 
adequate representation in London for many decades past; that 
Mr. Tree, when he returns to town from his provincial tour, will 
present, along with The Sitver Key, the Katherine and Petruchio 
which Garrick compiled from Shakspere’s Taming of the Shrew : 
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that Mr. George Alexander, not unwisely giving Much Ado About 
Nothing the go-by for the present, is preparing to stage Henry V. 
at the St. James’s; and, lastly, that Mr. Tree still has Julius 
Cesar in his mind for production at Her Majesty’s in 1898. 
Now, this, for a “played-out” dramatist, is a tolerably good 
record. We do not wish to blow the trumpet for the Bard too 
loudly. No doubt there is an element of accident in the colloca- 
tion of so many Shaksperean enterprises at this juncture. Nor 
do we say that it is invariably pure love of Shakspere that leads 
to his public exploitation. The young and ambitious player 
always sees in the Bard opportunities of réclame, if not of fame. 
A new Hamlet, a new Othello, a new Prospero, a new Henry V. 
—to say nothing of a new Ophelia, a new Desdemona, a new 
Miranda: what a fascination each of these has, not only for the 
player, but for the playgoer! There are those, probably, of the 
younger generation who have never seen Henry V. on the 
boards ; there are those, probably, of the older generation who 
cannot remember a worthy presentation of The Tempest. Julius 
Cesar has not been done in London since it was undertaken by 
the Saxe-Meiningen performers. There is apt, therefore, to be a 
double attraction about a Shakspere play—the attraction of 
curiosity about the piece, and the attraction of curiosity as to 
the manner in which it will be rendered—each of them suffi- 
ciently powerful, and the two together usually irresistible. 
Certain it is that Shakspere, properly illustrated, no longer 
“spells ruin” to the manager. On the contrary, it generally 
spells fortune. A really efficient production of Shakspere is, 
nowadays, always a success. It was not ever thus. Neither 
Charles Kean nor Samuel Phelps put much mon’y in his purse 
over the Bard. Neither appealed to a very large circle of 
habitués; they “did” the thing well, but they did not coin 
money in the doing. They spent freely, as far as their means 
allowed ; but the outcome of it all was nothing to be compared 
to the Shakspere revivals of the last twenty years. The fact is 
that, laudable as were Kean and Phelps, both as actors and as 
producers, neither of them possessed a spark of the divine fire, and 
after they passed away the Shaksperean cult languished in this 
country. Charles Calvert did something for it in the provinces 
on its artistic side, and actors like Barry Sullivan did something 
for it on its popular side ; but it was not until Henry Irving became 
lessee of the Lyceum in 1878 that Shakspere attained his apothe- 
osis on the English stage. In 1874-5 Henry Irving had played 
Hamlet in London for two hundred consecutive nights without 
any aid from scenic or histrionic brilliancy. In 1878 he showed 
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not only how Hamlet should be played, but how it should be 
illustrated ; and it is from that memorable year that we may 
date the full force of the Shaksperean revival, of which the 
approaching “‘ boom” is the natural outcome. 

Shakspere cannot now be produced in the west-end of 
London without considerable outlay in the way of cast, scenery, 
and appointments. For that Henry Irving is responsible, but 
we do not think the fact is to his discredit or his detriment. 
Rather the contrary. No doubt the result is that, comparatively 
speaking, west-end Londoners see but little of Shakspere, despite 
an occasional ‘‘ boom,” such as that of which we speak. But 
is it not better that we should see Shakspere interpreted rarely 
than that we should see him interpreted ill? For our part, though 
we cannot find it in our heart to condemn very violently well- 
meaning seasons of ‘cheap Shakspere,”’ we confess that rather 
than have “‘ cheap Shakspere” we would have no Shakspere at 
all. For what does ‘cheap Shakspere’’ mean? It means an 
inadequate cast and inadequate mounting. It must needs mean 
that. It may mean a very respectable and creditable produc- 
tion, but it cannot mean a satisfying interpretation. The 
scenery will be of the make-shift order; the acting will be of the 
sound (no doubt) but conventional sort. And it is not right, we 
hold, that Shakspere should be submitted to the younger genera- 
tion in this fashion. It is the first impression made by a 
Shaksperean play that counts. We think fondly of our first 
Hamlet, our first Othello, our first Macbeth—our first Rosalind, 
our first Desdemona, our first Ophelia. 

How desirable, then, it is that the modern representation of 
Shakspere shall be worthy of the Bard of all time! We want 
our children to have something to talk about in the days to come. 
And that, for the most part, is what they get nowadays. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet, Othello, and Tempest will, we may 
be sure, be worthy of his training at the Lyceum ; and the best, 
likewise, may be looked for in the Julius Cesar of Mr. Tree, 
and the Henry V. of Mr. Alexander. Mr. Alexander has already 
given us As You Like It ; Mr. Tree, Hamlet, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and Henry IV. ; and Mr. Forbes Robertson, Romeo and 
Juliet. To whatever extent these laid themselves open to adverse 


-comment, this at least was clear—-that the aforesaid actor- 


managers had done their level best to rise to the present high 
standard of the public taste. And that high standard, we repeat, 
was raised originally—gradually, but surely—by Henry Irving, 
with the aid of the cultivated classes, but mainly by force of his 
own genius, knowledge, enthusiasm, and perseverance. 
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Dortraits. 


MISS JULIE OPP; MR. HARRY NICHOLLS. 


W®* present this month the portrait of another of the 
actresses which America has lent to England. Miss 
Julie Opp began as a journalist, but soon elected to go on the 
stage. Engaged by Mr. George Alexander to understudy leading 
parts, she has had opportunities of appearing as Rosalind and in 
The Princess and the Butterfly, in both of which she displayed 
very remarkable promise. Many will remember the pretty 
unaffectedness with which she recited the rhymes of Hymen in 
the last act of As You Like It. Passing from one who 
seems destined to attain a place in high comedy, we speak 
now of an actor who has long held an almost unique posi- 
tion in the affections of the London playgoer. Hard figures 
tell us that Mr. Harry Nicholls is a few years more than 
forty, yet the fact seems difficult to believe when he is seen 
on the stage, in his home at Bedford-park, at his club, or at his 
Masonic lodge. Beginning as a mere boy, he remained five years 
in the provinces, and played all sorts of characters—even tragic 
characters. His first London appearance—that great event in 
an actor’s life—was made in the early seventies at the Surrey 
Theatre, then under the management of William Holland. 
Thence he went to the Grecian, where Robson and so many 
others had graduated. Here he played with conspicuous success, 
notably in Arrah-na-Pogue. A fourteen years’ stay at Drury 
Lane followed, and during this period he collaborated with Sir 
Augustus Harris in nearly all the pantomimes produced by the 
latter. Being connected by marriage with Mr. Henry Pettitt, he 
found an added pleasure in playing a variety of parts specially 
written for him by that ingenious dramatist. For the last three 
seasons he has been as great a favourite at the Adelphi as he was 
at what Sir Augustus Harris used lovingly to call the ‘‘ National” 
Theatre. His range is very wide, including such diversified 
characters as the bluff old Southern general Randolph in the pre- 
sent Adelphi play Secret Service, Gnatbrain in Black Ey’d Susan, 
Private Jupp in One of the Best, the little cockney convict in 
Youth, and Captain Danby (‘‘ The Dandy ”) in A Life of Pleasure. 
He has also written many amusing songs, one of which is a skit 
on the old Junior Garrick Club. One may regard Mr. Nicholls 
as the legitimate successor of Mr. Toole as the exponent of that 
broad unctuous humour of which the older actor is a master, and 
which all of us hope to enjoy many times again. 
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Che Round Cable. 


PETER THE GREAT ON THE STAGE. 
By FRANcISs ORMATHWAITE. 


N° little interest has been excited by Sir Henry Irving’s 

announcement that he is about to produce a play from the 
pen of his second son, Mr. Laurence Irving, on an episode in the 
life of Peter the Great. Intent upon presenting a remarkable 
historical figure upon the stage, the author could hardly have 
made a better choice. Nurtured amidst scenes of family strife, 
Peter rose to supreme power in his teens, and in the course of a 
few years showed high capacity both as a warrior and as astates- 
man. He had a keen vision, aniron will, a due belief in himself, 
and a striking love of work, together with the imperiots and 
ruthless spirit that was probably necessary in his time to the ful- 
filment of his policy. It is not too much to say that he did much 
to bring his vast dominions out of darkness into light. In spite 
of formidable opposition, he reformed the whole system of govern- 
ment, the army, and the manners of the people. He assiduously 
cultivated all the arts of peace, learnt modern languages, and sent 
many of his subjects abroad to study western civilisation at first- 
hand. What to some of us may appear the most curious part of 
his career has yet to be mentioned. The sight of a small vessel 
built by Dutchmen on the river at Moscow inspired him with a 
determination to have a navy, which Russia did not then possess. 
He came to England in 1698, and, after an exchange of courtesies 
with William III., entered himself as an ordinary workman at 
Deptford dockyard in order to acquire a knowledge of shipbuild- 
ing. If as dirty in his habits as a barbarian bred and born would 
be, this powerful autocrat, who was to annihilate the Swedish 
army, under the fiery Charles XII., at Pultowa, had a marked 
simplicity and kindness of manner. ‘“ The Tsar,” writes Dangeau 
in 1717, chronicling the Russian visit to Paris, ‘‘ went to the 
Invalides. He insisted on examining and seeing everything, even 
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to tasting their soup and drinking their healths, calling them 
‘comrades,’ and tapping them on the shoulder in sign of friend- 
ship. He was much satisfied with the way in which the officers 
are fed and kept. He visited the church, which he thought 
superb ; he was also delighted with the laundry, the surgery, and 
the infirmary. He felt the pulse of a soldier in his last agony, 
and declared that he would not die; as a matter of fact, he is not 
dead. The Maréchal de Vilcars,” hero of Denain, ‘‘did the 
honours of the place.” For the rest, the Tsar died at a compara- 
tively early age, after receiving the titles of Peter the Great, 
Emperor of all the Russias, and Father of his Country. 

Of course, so distinct and powerful a personality has received 
attention from time to time at the hands of the British play- 
wright, though not always in such a spirit as an Ambassadcr 
from Russia to this country could have approved to a greater 
extent than our present Admiral Field approves of the produc- 
tion of Nelson’s Enchantress. In one way or another, opera 
would seem to have marked this stern and inflexible Tsar for its 
own. In 1807, at Covent Garden, there was a musical three-act 
drama about him, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kemble playing the 
principal characters. Andrew Cherry, the actor, was the writer, 
and Jouve the composer. Peter here disguises himself as a 
common workman in one of his own dockyards, speedily falls in 
love with Catherine, and eventually, entering in his imperial robes, 
takes her to his heart. In spite of some merit, particularly in the 
score, the piece, which had Wooden Walls as a second title, was acted 
only fivetimes. Passing to 1829, wefind at Drury Lanea Peter the 
Great, or the Battle of Pultowa. Also in three acts, with plenty 
of illustrative music, it dealt, as may be inferred from its title, 
with a subject of a little deeper historical importance, since it 
introduced Charles XII. (Cooper) and Alexis (Vining). Charles 
Young played the Tsar, while subordinate parts were filled by 
Miss Ellen Tree, Liston, and William Farren. Like its prede- 
cessor, this production had a run of but afew nights. Unlike 
its predecessor, it did not appear in print, and its author took 
some pains to conceal his identity. The Tsar has also been 
seen in The Star of the North, Planché’s ’Twould Puzzle a 
Conjurer, and in an opera brought out at the Gaiety a quarter of 
a century ago under the title of Peter the Shipwright. 

It is hardly surprising in one particular respect that Mr. 
Laurence Irving—the youngest, I think, of our actor-dramatists— 
should have selected this subject for treatment on the stage. His 
formal education completed, he entered the Diplomatic service 
at St. Petersburg and Moscow, where he acquired a strong 
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taste for Russian history and literature. Not until two 
or three years ago did he resolve to follow his father’s profession. 
Is the new play to be based on hard fact or partly fabulous ? 
Probably it relates to three important events in Peter’s life— 
his divorce, his romantic marriage with the humble Catherine, 
and his condemnation of the heir to the throne, the 
rebellious. Alexis, through the judges, the clergy, and the 
great officers of State. If that be so, we shall not sce the Tsar’s 
life on the riverside at Deptford, so well illustrated in the pic- 
ture exhibited at the Royal Academy a few years ago. Mr. 
Laurence Irving, at all events, may be trusted to give us 
something to remember. He has already written three 
short plays, the last of which, Godefroit and Yolande, brought 
out in America during Sir Henry Irving’s recent tour there, 
had so much power that, with the inestimable aid of 
Miss Ellen Terry as the leading character, a leper, he led his 
audiences to take keen interest in a somewhat gruesome story. 
Like his elder brother, Mr. H. B. Irving, the author of a clever 
article in the August issue of the Nineteenth Century on Eugene 
Aram, he appears to have inherited no small share of literary 
aptitude, especially as to directness and grace of style. It is an 
open secret that Sir Henry Irving has a profound belief in the 
new Peter the Great, and he will assuredly impersonate the hero 
with all the intense but self-possessed enthusiasm which he in- 
variably brings to his work. Thanks to the resources of stages 
art, never better exemplified than by himself, he cannot fail to 
present us with a striking contrast between the towering Tsar 
and the diminutive Napoleon. And here, as in the majority of 
his undertakings, he will have the support of Miss Terry, who 
may find in Catherine, or a sort of Catherine, one of the best of 
her characters outside Shakspere. 


LETTERS TO SOME DRAMATIC CRITICS. 
To ALFRED Watson, Esa. 


S1r,—It is reputed, and from internal evidence in your writing 
Ican well believe the story, that you took extraordinary pains 
to fit yourself for the responsibilities involved in dramatic criti- 
cism before you commenced dramatic critic. I most heartily 
wish that all critics of every kind had a similar sense of respon- 
sibility, and took equal trouble to equip themselves properly for 
the duties which, in many cases, they assume with exceeding 
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rashness. The tale, which I conceive not altogether an idle 
one, runs that you were at the pains of accurately learning the 
inner working of the theatre before you ventured on delivering 
yourself of judgment upon playwrights’ and actors’ work from 
the outside. I do not by any means entirely endorse the com- 
plaint often made by actors and painters that a critic who has 
not himself been ‘‘ through the mill” has no right to be a critic 
at all. Yet you have proved (and I could match your case with 
another taken from the world of painting) that the more tech- 
nical knowledge a critic possesses the more qualified he is for 
his post, so long as he does not fling technicalities in the face of 
the public, or lose sight of the fact that there may be the 
makings of a really fgreat artist in a person who is at first 
terribly hampered by want of technical skill. Now, to this you 
are most happily alive. You are perfectly right in finding no 
excuse for clumsiness or stupidity, or both, in one who has been 
‘at it” for several years; and you are perfectly right also in 
not being too “‘ down upon” a beginner whose gifts are for 
the time overweighted by an ignorance which only experience 
can cure. I shouldjsay that if you err it is rather in the direc- 
tion of severity to old, than want of recognition for young, 
stagers. You have, you see, a natural turn for a somewhat sar- 
castic humour, and I think that on occasions it runs a little away 
with you. I do not mean that you arse ever unjust, but I do 
think that, like most people who possess “le trait,” you are 
sometimes impelled to a certain harshness of opinion. I can 
imagine that those who suffer in this way at your hands are but the 
more distressed by the exquisite neatness with which your opinion 
is expressed. IfI am not much misinformed, you were accus- 
tomed to write over the signature “ Rapier ”’ (a pseudonym which 
you probably assumed in the common and mistaken belief that a 
rapier is a modern duelling-sword), and certainly your weapon as 
a critic is distinctly the small-sword, or rather the spadroon, for 
you use edge as well as point, and emphatically not the bludgeon, 
the use of which you would, I imagine, most completely disdain. 
I have no doubt that your technical knowledge adds greatly to 
the value of your work, but I do not for a moment believe that 
so fine a critic as you have constantly proved yourself to be can 
be merely made. The true critic, indeed, is as much born as is 
the true poet, and if ever there was a true critic you are he. I 
attach, as you may guess from these words, the very highest 
value to your opinion, both as to the broadest outlines, and as to 
the very finest details of the performances given to us both by 
playwrights and by actors; and in the case of my being unable 
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myself to see a play or a comedian, I should feel that in reading 
your criticism, allowing always for the inclination on which I 
have above remarked, I had got as close an idea as it was possible 
to get without having been one of the audience. 

Your operatic criticism does not fall at all points within my 
province, but beginning with the statement that musicians assure 
me of its excellence from their point of view, I may congratulate 
you on your nice discernment of the difference between various 
schools of lyric acting. Assuredly you are not the man to pay 
heed to the vain tales of some actors that there is no such thing 
as operatic acting. On the contrary, I should uncommonly well 
like to hear the matter argued out between such an actor and 
yourself, who know very well that there is such a thing, and that 
some great singers—Ronconi, for instance—have owed at least 
half their reputation to their acting powers. And so, with that 
one recommendation to you to have less of Mercutio’s and more 


of the ice-brook’s temper, 
Iam, &c., 
L. ANon. 


To Moy THomas, Esa. 

Srr,— You, with some other excellent ‘‘ fellows whose beards 
are grey,” and who, like yourself, ply the swift pen in various 
domains of journalism and literature, may be adduced as a 
striking instance against the Horatian etas parentum pejor avis. 
I am, however, by no means prepared to take oath that the con- 
trast between the fine and, alas! old-fashioned courtesy of your 
school, and, to parody Tennyson, “ the harsh, half-Yankee, swag- 
gering air” of some of the youngsters does not confirm the 
Venusian bard as to nos nequiores. 

For my own poor part the suggestion of such a contrast 
irresistibly reminds me of the diverse methods of conferring 
an appellation on a spade, and I fail to see any kind of advan- 
tage in the adjectival variety. To use a more fitting simile, 
your style carries with it the notion of courtly bows, gracefully 
ordered flirtings of a listener’s fan, the melody and panoply of 
a minuet, while that of the younger generation which has not 
so much knocked at the door ag banged it open with ‘“‘ new- 
humorous ” expletives, recalls Mr. Punch’s pictures and poems of 
*Arry, and the captivating strainsand contortions of Ta-ra-ra-boome 
de-ay. I believe, Sir, that you could not write vulgarly, were you to 
try never so hard, and it most certainly is not in your nature to 
make such an attempt. It,would not be very unnatural if with 
your style, flavoured as it were with delightful reminiscences of 
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jars of pot-pourri in old country-houses where no young people 
bring up-to-date modernity, you were to show, alongside with your 
love for some of the old actors, a suspicion at least of intolerance 
for the newer and newest schools. Now this, as it has ever 
appeared to me, is an obvious danger which you have avoided 
with the skill that is born from the union of experience and 
talent. Ido not affirm that a possibly exaggerated impatience 
may not at times be discerned with a magnifying glass, but I may 
say without fear of contradiction that it must not be called visible 
to the naked eye. I have compared your style to the fine 
conduct of a ball-room in days of old. We must remember that 
society in those days was not, beneath the surface, so very unlike 
society in these days. It would be impossible for you to descend 
to the vulgar tittle-tattle upon which some unnameable papers 
practically exist. Yet there is in your writing just a hint—a 
mere aroma, indeed—of the personal element which had its 
allurements then as now. There is never a spice of ill-nature in 
it, but the tendency—one should call it no more—seems 
occasionally to detract, be it ever so little, from the full dignity 
which otherwise characterises your critical productions. 

In one matter you are distinguished by an accomplishment 
which belongs to no time in particular, although it is at no time 
too common amongst journalists—I mean your wide and 
accurate knowledge of what goes on in other countries. You re- 
mind me of the late Palgrave Simpson in the readiness with 
which your perception and memory enable you to find the true 
derivation of an unacknowledged piece of borrowing, and your 
intimate knowledge of the foreign theatre and all its ways gives 
zest to the keenness and happiness of your dramatic judgment, 
in which, moreover, the polished man of letters is always to be 
discerned. 

I remain, &c., 


L. ANon. 





* ALAS, POOR GHOST!” 
By ALFRED C. CALMOUR. 


JT must have seemed to many, when witnessing representations 

of Hamlet, that the ghostly atmosphere which should environ 
the opening scenes of the play has been frequently absent. 
Whether it be that familiarity with the character has bred in the 
actors’ minds a species of contempt for the ghost, or that they 
have not rightly appreciated its importance in the artistic scheme 
of the play, I am unable to determine, but the fact that the whole 
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of the first scenes of Hamlet go for little or nothing should be 
sufficient proof that there is something wrong in the interpretation. 

I venture to think that the keynote of the supernatural should 
be sounded in the first line spoken by Bernardo, which ought 
surely to be given as a hushed exclamation of terror, and not as 
a loudly-spoken sentinel’s challenge. When Bernardo comes on 
to the battlements to meet the ‘‘rivals” of his watch—Horatio 
and Marcellus—and there discuss the appearance of the ghost, 
his mind would be naturally filled with this moving subject, for 
had he not been ‘‘ distill’d almost to jelly by the act of fear” at 
the first appearances of the ghostly visitant? And now, when 
he encounters Francisco emerging from some shadowy nook on 
the battlements, he might reasonably be supposed to start back 
at the sudden apparition and, in tones of fright and agitation, 
exclaim, ‘‘ Who’s there !”’ 

Francisco’s reply to this: ‘‘ Nay, answer me: stand, and unfold 
yourself,” is a confirmation that the remark is unusual, and 
Bernardo’s query, ‘‘ Have you had quiet guard?” shows the 
thought that dominates his mind—not to dwell upon his eager- 
ness to welcome Horatio, who asks “‘ What, has this thing 
appear’d again to-night?” And so if this view be admissible the 
whole of the subsequent scenes gain in dramatic intensity and 
completeness—especially if the actor chosen to play the ghost be 


properly endowed for the part. 


‘*O, there be players, that I have seen play’’—the ghost— 
“and heard others praise, and that highly—not to speak it pro- 
fanely—that, neither having the accent of Christians, nor the gait 
of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed, that. 
I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had made men, and 
not made them well, they imitated humanity so abominably.” 

It has long been an enigma to me why the part of the ghost. 
should always be given to an emaciated gentleman with a basso- 
profundo voice, as if the character of the “‘ royal Dane” were first. 
cousin to the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. I am more 
astonished at this proceeding when I remember what pains 
Shakspere has taken to point out that the dead king was, when 
compared with Claudius, as ‘‘ Hyperion to a satyr.” 

The whole scheme of the play is made illogical whén a lean, 
cadaverous apparition appears, suggesting that it had “‘lain you 
i’ the earth” a score of months, and in “ robustious” tones. 
bellows forth that he is doomed ‘“‘ to fast in fires ;’’ a statement 
which the representative of the character takes literally, and comes 
on like a moth-eaten shadow of the man whose “ like,’’ Hamlet. 
tells us, he shall not look upon again. 


L. 
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Surely it must occur to those who study the text that the 
ghost—although ‘‘ pale” in countenance—should be a faithful 
presentment of the dead King—a fine, manly fellow (who ‘‘ smote 
the sledded Polack on the ice”), with a flexible human voice— 
swayed by human emotions, and speaking so as to heighten and 
not destroy the illusion Shakspere has so cunningly created. 

Bernardo, Horatio, and Marcellus, when watching from the 
battlements, saw the ghostly sovereign in the “‘ habit as he lived.” 
*‘T knew your father; these hands are not more like,” exclaims 
Horatio, and yet when we see this ‘‘ majestical ” monarch and 
hear his voice, we are forced to conclude that Queen Gertrude 
was not so blamable when she turned from the contemplation 
of his “ picture in little” to gaze upon the manly charms of the 
sensual Claudius, who is often presented as a much more attrac- 
tive personality than his ‘“‘ wholesome brother.” Perhaps in a 
future revival of Hamlet we shall see, in place of the rickety- 
kneed spectre, a ghost that shall at least suggest his living proto- 
type had— 

“ An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 
A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 
Or, if that be impossible, would it not be better to omit this and 


other descriptions of the— 
“ fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march.” 





LOVE IN A MAZE: A RECOLLECTION. 
By Epwarp J. GoopMAN. 


I HAVE not a word to say against the excellent version ot 

Alexandre Dumas’ Mariage sous Louis XV. as adapted by 
Mr. Sydney Grundy under the title of A Marriage of Convenience, 
or the admirable performance of it by the Haymarket company. 
It has had a good run already, and on its revival this month I 
hope it will be carried through the autumn and winter seasons. 
Nevertheless, old associations give me an affectionate recollection 
of, if not a preference for, that other play, Love in a Maze, which 
Dion Boucicault founded on the same French original, and which 
had a successful career at the Princess’s Theatre so long ago as 
the year 1851. It was produced on the 6th March, and was 
played continuously for about two months, and then at intervals, 
according to the custom of the times, nowso different, alternately 
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with other pieces. One of these, that in fact which immediately 
followed Love in a Maze, was The Duke's Wager, founded on 
Dumas’ Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, so that we have the curious 
coincidence that two Dumas plays, produced successively by 
Charles Kean forty-six years ago, have been revived in new ver- 
sions, within the same season, at two theatres in the Haymarket. 
The Princess’s was then under the joint management of Charles 
Kean and Robert Keeley, a happy combination which ought to 
have lasted longer than it did, for the two actors and their wives 
were consummate artists, and each couple, when both acted 
together, afforded the other all that artistic contrast which is so 
much needed for a perfect ensemble. The Keans and the Keeleys 
were alike fitted to give effect to high comedy, although their 
‘“‘lines’’ were cast in other places. With them were associated 
that finished comedian, Alfred Wigan, and the exquisitely droll 
John Pritt Harley, neither of whom has an exact counterpart in 


these days. The cast of Love.in a Maze was a splendid one, and 
I give it below in full :— 


Lord Minever * a Mr. ALFRED WIGAN 
Sir Abel Buckethorne Be Mr. AppIson 
Tony Nettletop Bea fa Mr. KEELEY 
Col. Buckethorne = as Mr. C, Kean 
Mopus ake ah ind Mr. Harty 
Joe Harrup fins Mr. Mgapows 
Lady Aurora Fullalove. acs Mrs. WINSTANLEY 
Mrs. Buckethorne oe is Mrs. C. Kean 
Faith See a eas Mrs, KEELEY 


The above list of characters suggests at once that there must 
have been a wide departure from the play of Dumas on which 
Boucicault founded his comedy. If Sir Abel Buckethorne is to be 
identified with the General, and Lord Minever with the Chevalier 
de Valclos, and Colonel and Mrs. Buckethorne with the Comte 
and Comtesse de Candale, Mopus and Faith are but little like 
Jasmin and Marton, while Tony Nettletop and Lady Aurora 
Fullalove are entirely new characters. In fact, there is nothing 
in common between the two pieces except the main idea. A 
young lady and gentleman enter upon a marriage arranged by 
their relatives—in this case by the father of the husband—and, 
having at first shown an aversion to one another, come at last 
to a good understanding and are united. The lady has a dandy 
admirer whom she throws over, but her husband has no 
Marquise as in the original. In other respects, too, Bouci- 
cault parts company with Dumas and goes his own way. The 
capital scene in which the husband interrupts the interview 
between his wife and her adorer and tells them a supposititious 
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story and leaves them to their sense of honour—Kean was very fine 
in this scene—is retained, but not much else. The characters 
so far are much the same as those of Dumas, but the old man is 
a typical British country squire, and the others are distinctly 
English of the late seventeenth century. But it is in the inter- 
polated parts that Boucicault breaks away most boldly from his 
French author. Tony Nettletop is a woman-hater, rendered 
such by the fickleness of Lady Aurora, who jilted him in their 
youth, and now as a widow does her best to regain him, and, of 
course, succeeds. Mopus is his valet, and follows his master’s 
example in both ways, ending by securing the lively lady’s-maid, 
Faith. All these personages play a very active part in the drama, 
and help to complicate the main plot and give it bold relief. 
They were all capital parts, suited exactly to the peculiar style 
of those cast for them. In fact, the scenes in which they figured 
were quite the most amusing in the performance. I rather 
wonder that Mr. Grundy did not take the valuable hint they 
supply. 

But he has chosen to adhere with tolerable fidelity to Dumas’ 
play, while Boucicault, on the other hand, made it thoroughly 
English, and as such it is a most admirable imitation of the 
seventeenth century comedy in dialogue and general tone. It is 
extremely well written throughout—I do not think that 
justice has ever been done by criticism to Boucicault’s literary 
power—and here and there is delightfully witty. Thus in 
Act I. the gloomy Mopus says: ‘‘I am dying by inches; paying 
the debt of nature by instalments.” ‘Oh! and which part of 
you first gave up the ghost?” asks the squire. Mopus: ‘“ The 
heart, Sir Abel, the heart.” Sir Abel: ‘“‘ And ever since you 
have worn that hatchment ofa face.” Again, Col. Buckethorne 
says: ‘‘My Lord, I never tell a lie.” ‘‘No,” observes Lord 
Minever, ‘‘ one keeps a valet who would never allow a gentle- 
man to put on a foul conscience under his clean linen.” There 
are some particularly smart passages in the third act, the 
following, for instance :— 

Lord Minever : Does your ladyship believe in the transmigration of 
souls ? 

Lady Aurora : Heaven forbid ! 

Lord A.: I do, and I think a defunct hyena established its propensities 
in the corpus of that very objectionable little person. 

Lady A.: Mr. Nettletop ! Your lordship slanders the kindest, noblest 
heart—— 

Lord M. : Possibly. Idid not refer to the creature’s intestines. 

But Tony Nettletop has his revenge later on. 

Lady A.: We cannot every day entertain a peer of the realm—a pillar 

of the state. 
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Tony : Say rather a pilaster, which, possessing all the pretence of a pillar, 
affords none of its support. 

But perhaps the literary gem of the piece is a set of quaint 
verses which Tony Nettletop reads in the fourth act. I do not 
know whether Boucicault could claim originality for them— 
there is a suspicious suggestion of a foreign source about them 
—but whether they are his own or not they are decidedly clever. 
Tony is caught by Lady Aurora gazing at a medallion, which 
contains her own portrait, but, unwilling to admit what it really 
is, he pretends that it is an antique with an inscription which he 
had been endeavouring to decipher. And this is what he reads :— 

{t was the seventh eventide, 
Man had been just created. 
Nature, with joy elated, 
The news was spreading far and wide ; 
And the fresh-made form in sleep lay lock’d. 
The Evil One was passing by, 
When the form on a bank he chanced to spy, 
And he grew pea-green with jealousy. 
Then examin’d he 
The anatomy, 
With care to see 
If there might not be 
Some vacancy 
By an oversight left there." 
And he tried each limb, each bone he knock’d, 
Till he came to the left breast, where 
The Evil Spirit found it gave a hollow sound. 
Aha ! quoth he—here’s room for me ! 
And he gave his tail a swish of joy, 
And he laughed aloud and capered high, 
As an image fair he buried there ; 
Then hied away, all free from doubt, 
Secure of room for sin— 
For who can keep the devil out, 
Where—— 

Your ladyship came in—just then. 

Lady Aurora: Oh, sir! I can supply the line—* Where woman can 
come in.” 

There is a duel in the play, but it is a sham one, fought by 
Tony Nettletop and Lord Minever, Tony having provided un- 
loaded pistols, merely to give the dandy lord a lesson under 
certain circumstances. The duel takes place in the centre of a 
maze—a capitally contrived scene—which gives the title to the 
piece, and which might happily be introduced into some modern 
play. The entrances and exits are made through its windings, 
and there is a fine old oak tree, the hollow of which forms a 
summerhouse with double doors that alternately conceal and 
reveal two sets of lovers in succession with good effect. 
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The performance seemed to me—I confess I was a very 
young critic at the time—absolutely perfect. The Keans, though 
accustomed to more serious work, did ample justice tu the comedy 
and light sentiment of this seventeenth century play; but the 
acting honours, I think, rested chiefly with Alfred Wigan. I can 
imagine nothing more finished of its kind than his beau of the 
period. Wigan was one of the finest stage gentlemen ever seen, 
with a handsome presence, clear-cut features, and one of the most 
musical and sympathetic of voices. He gave point to every speech 
in his quiet but incisive way, and the manner in which his pretty 
oaths, ‘‘strike me dainty,” ‘“‘strike me modest,’ ‘‘ sunburn 
me,” and “if ever I come into the country again, may I be 
freckled,” slipped off his smooth tongue was delightful. If he 
was a fop and a trifler, there was always a certain dignity in his 


_ bearing, and even a touch of pathos in the words he uttered 


when, undeceived by Mrs. Buckethorne as to her feelings towards 
him, he said, ‘‘ This is too cruel—diminish me! Submit my 
love to any torture but that of ridicule; vilify me rather. A 
man may make himself a villain, but fools, like poets, are born so. 
Consider my peerage, its claims to hereditary wisdom, and assail 
not my mother’s honour by proving my father’s son a fool. 
Madame (bows): I have the regret ’’—(Exit.) 

The Keeleys, too, were quite at their best. The still living 
Mrs. Keeley was an unequalled pert waiting-maid, while her hus- 
band, as Tony, rose far above his usual level as a farce-actor. 
Harley, too, with his dry but unctuous humour, was an admir- 
able Mopus. Addison was always good as a hearty country 
gentleman, and Mrs. Winstanley, as the fair-full-and-forty widow, 
was all that such a character should be; while the very small 
part of Joe Harrup, an old huntsman, played by Meadows, was 
a delightful study. We have acting quite as good as that nowa- 
days. There is nothing I deprecate more than the habit of un- 
justly extolling the past at the expense ofthe present. But there 
is always a peculiar charm about our first loves, and such taste 
in theatrical matters as I may happen to have was born of such 
performances as that of Love in a Maze. 





SHOULD THE TOURING SYSTEM BE ABOLISHED ? 
By LEoPoLD WAGNER. 

HE reasons why it should are sufficiently potential. Let us 

briefly consider them. Under the existing state of things 

young actors have very little opportunity of learning their 

business. They play the same part night after night round the 
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country for a number of years. There are no rehearsals, no 
demands for fresh ‘‘ study,” and the easy life they lead induces 
laziness, a love of pleasure, and an addiction to betting. They 
live up to the last shilling of their salaries ; the thought of saving 
never arises in their minds. As long as the commercial stability 
of the manager is to be relied upon, they make not the slightest 
attempt to improve their position. They are content to play 
their one part for an indefinite period without striving after an 
‘engagement in a better company producing a superior class of 
play. The talents of many good actors are often wasted upon 
productions that are beneath criticism. Such originality as they 
may possess is suffered to lie latent ; their ambition is quenched ; 
they make no effort to mount the ladder of Fame. If the com- 
pany is sent out by a London manager, they are expected to 
imitate the original exponent of the part they have been engaged 
for in every particular. Engagements are not nearly so difficult 
to procure by novices as they were in the old days. The present 
overcrowded state of the profession is largely, if not wholly, due 
to the facilities afforded by the touring companies to well-dressed 
amateurs with money .to enter the ranks by virtue of the 
premiums they pay. Any raw recruit can be drilled into an 
unimportant part by a painstaking stage-manager. Young people 
take to the stage nowadays from the idea that it is “‘a jolly life.’ 
And they are not mistaken. Provided ‘‘ the ghost walks” with 
undeviating regularity, their existence is one unbroken round of 
pleasure. They see fresh sights every week, or, at most, every 
fortnight; their ‘ professional apartments” are secured for 
them by the agent-in-advance, and they go to their “ busi- 
ness ’’ in the evening as light-hearted as the lady of fashion who 
presides at her allotted stall at a charity bazaar. A performance 
that has grown mechanical from nightly repetition for months is 
play, not work. The excitements of the night come asa welcome 
change after the leisure of the long day. 

Under these conditions the active pursuit of the actor’s pro- 
fession is very different from what it was in the old “ stock 
company’ days. Then a young actor had to make his way on 
the boards by sheer hard work and ability. His first engage- 
ment was always very difficult to command. He commenced as 
a ‘‘ general utility,” playing any part the stage-manager chose to 
cast him for—often two or three parts in one evening. The 
plays were constantly changed. Only an Easter or Whitsuntide 
production was calculated to hold the boards for more than a 
single week. Rehearsals by day, a heavy performance at night, 
and ‘“‘ study” until the small hours constituted the provincial 
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actor’s daily programme. He became so well versed in the 
“‘ legitimate”’ that after a year or two he could play a whole 
round of characters at a moment’s notice. By serving an 
apprenticeship to ‘“‘ general utility,” each new actor discovered 
the particular “line of business” he was best suited for. It was 
his ambition to get out of “‘ responsibles’’ as soon as he possibly 
could. On the score of leading an easy life the new régime is a 
decided improvement on the old order, but in the interests of Art 
it leaves very much to be desired. All our great actors owe their 
present positions to their rough training in the provinces. The 
actors of our day have not the opportunities of professional 
advancement that fell to the lot of those of the old school. They 
are better paid, and they fare worse. 

It is urged that the touring system has vastly improved the 
social status of the actor. This is true for reasons not far to 
seek. The stage is chiefly recruited from the wealthy class. 
Acting has become fashionable. Society actors and actresses 
who would have disdained to work their way up from the bottom 
rung of the ladder now purchase the country rights of a London 
success, and set up in management on their own account, 
supported by a “specially selected London company.” There 
are few travelling companies that do not contain several novices 
and amateurs with no natural aptitude for the stage whatever. 
The minor characters are nearly in all cases sustained by stage- 
struck heroes and heroines who have paid a premium for their 
coveted position. The ‘‘ baggage-man”’ is generally pressed into 
service to play a small part, and the acting manager, whose 
business duties are simple, often ‘‘ struts and frets his brief hour 
upon the stage” after most of the audience have taken their 
seats. 

The touring system is the one thing which has made the 
suburban theatre a paying possibility. The weekly visits of the 
touring companies relieve the suburban manager of all risk, inas- 
much as his patrons are enabled to witness a west-end success 
almost at their own doors at popular prices. And it is just the 
same in the provinces. Any local tradesman can now run a 
theatre at a profit without the least theatrical experience. People 
go to the theatre one week and do not like the play; they con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that next week something 
better will be set before them. New productions are never heard 
of, unless the author of the play about to be exploited, or the 
speculative stranger, takes all the risks on his own shoulders. 
After all, the London successes constantly ‘‘ on the road” are not 


s0 numerous as provincial audiences fondly imagine. Plays 
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which have failed in London are boomed in the country on the 
strength of a six nights’ run at this or that west-end theatre. 
Occasionally, too, a vacant week has to be filled in by a play of 
which the local manager knows nothing. He can only rely upon 
a good show of posters. Then, again, when a town contains two 
or three theatres, a company often makes a return visit after a 
few weeks to a house situated but a stone’s throw from the scene 
of its former visit. In this way country audiences have few 


‘novelties placed before them. They are invited to see the same 


play performed by the same company two or three times a year. 

Much might be said on the relative positions of the so-called 
first-class and minor theatres of a former day, but want of space 
forbids. The Britannia Theatre has latterly recognised the 
necessity of mounting plays of which its patrons have heard good 
accounts as west-end productions. Now there is no distinction 
of theatres in a country town; they are all placed on the same 
footing—thanks to the touring system. 

The touring system is also responsible for many society scan- 
dals and divorce proceedings which have come to light in these 
modern days. Actors and actresses can form liaisons on tour 
which would have caused them to be loathed by the good folk of 
a town, who could not fail to hear of their relations during the 
period of a ‘‘ dramatic season ” lasting several months. Nor must 
we lose sight of the fact that, whereas the “‘ one-part actors” are 
now so numerous, the “ stars” of a bygone day made a circuit of 
the provinces with an extensive répertoire. For this reason, it 
for no other, the present touring system must be discounted as 
an artistic development. The leading lights of the dramatic pro- 
fession have degenerated into parrot actors, while their supporters 
lack the experience which can only come from the study of many 
parts. Our modern histrions compare most unfavourably with 
the actors and actresses of the old school. Socially superior they 
may be and better paid they are; but they can never boast of that 
practical training which was to be acquired under the old régime. 





THE RIGHT OF CRITICAL EXPRESSION. 
By Matcoum Watson. 


HE case of Cooney v. Edeveain—in other words, the action 
brought by Miss Lottie Collins against the proprietor of 
Soctety—has not unnaturally aroused a good deal of attention in 
journalistic circles. In certain quarters, moreover, the verdict, 
given in favour of the plaintiff, appears to have been regarded as 
a distinct blow at the freedom of critical expression. A careful 
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examination of the facts tends to show, however, that this is not 
the case; that, indeed, so far as public criticismis concerned, 
matters stand practically where they were. At first glance the 
fact that a writer had been mulcted in damages on the simple 
grounds of having accused an artist of introducing a “‘ touch of 
vulgarity ” into a performance would seem to point in a different 
direction ; and did this statement exhaust the entire question it 
is obvious that critics would in the future have to observe a 
degree of caution in their pronouncements altogether fatal to the 
expression of honest opinion. But, as Mr. Justice Hawkins very 
clearly put it in his summing up, “there is one thing which has 
been in my mind throughout, and that is, that we have not seen 
the person who wrote this article for the purpose of ascertaining 
from him what it was that made him write the article, and 
attribute the vulgarity which is mentioned in it to the young 
lady who has brought this action. If he had come forward, and 
if there had been any evidence given before you that in the 
course of the performance there was something which was tinged 
with vulgarity, which tended to shock decent people, we should 
then have known exactly what he was criticising, and what the 
performance was in respect of which his criticism was made ; but 
we have heard nothing of the sort.” Or, again, “that is the 
way her counsel (Mr. Henry Kisch) puts it, that it is not fair 
criticism upon anything the plaintiff has done, or upon anything 
that anybody else has ever observed in the course of her per- 
formances; and the critic himself does not come forward 
to point out what it is that gives him cause for his 
criticism.” In other words, as the defendant, for reasons 
best known to himself, declined to offer any proof in sub- 
stantiation of the charge made against Miss Lottie Collins in 
his paper, the verdict naturally was given in her favour. 

Now, this is not only good law, but sound common sense. The 
only defence raised in the case was that ‘‘ the words in their 
natural and ordinary meaning were fair comment upon a public 
performance,” that is to say, that they came under the heading 
of fair criticism. This at once provokes the inquiry, what is 
“‘ fair criticism?” Thirty years ago, in the well-known case of 
Wason v. Walter, Chief Justice Cockburn answered the question 
in the following manner. ‘‘A jury must be satisfied that the 
article was an honest and fair comment on the facts—in other 
words, they must be satisfied in the first place that the com- 
ments had been made with an honest belief in their justice ; 
but that this was not enough, inasmuch as such belief might 
originate in the blindness of party zeal or in personal 
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or political aversion; that a person taking upon himself 
publicly to criticise and to condemn the conduct of another 
must bring to the task, not only an honest sense of justice, but 
also a reasonable degree of judgment and moderation.” Twenty 
years later, Lord Esher, in the action brought by Mr. Herman 
Merivale against Mr. C. L. Carson, of the Stage, gave expression 
to an opinion much wider in its application and altogether more 
favourable towards Messieurs the Critics. ‘If,’ he said to the 


‘jury, “it is no more than fair, honest, independent, bold, even 


exaggerated criticism, then your verdict will be for the defend- 
ants.” He went, however, still further by declaring that 
“‘ mere exaggeration, or even gross exaggeration, would not make 
the comment unfair. However wrong the opinion expressed 
may be in point of truth, or however prejudiced the writer, it 
may still lie within the prescribed limit.” 

It is to be observed that in the Lottie Collins case the 
defendant carefully forbore from advancing the plea or offering 
evidence to the effect that his statements were true in fact. In 
touching upon this point, Mr. Justice Hawkins remarked : ‘‘ Miss 
Lottie Collins says, with the greatest frankness in the world, 

. ‘If I have been vulgar or guilty of introducing mon- 
strosities, charge me with it; and if you can prove it, do so; 
but do not insinuate against me these things unless I have done 
something which makes your comment upon me fair criticism 
upon my performance.’ That,” continued Sir Henry Hawkins, 
addressing the jury, ‘‘ is a question, gentlemen, entirely for you.” 
Was it to be expected, in view of all the circumstances stated, that 
the jury would return a verdict other than that which, in point 
of fact, it took them only a few minutes’ consideration to arrive 
at? Suppose, for a moment, that I were publicly to denounce a 
man as a thief and a liar, and subsequently refuse to offer any 
proof of my assertions, how many people, I wonder, would be 
prepared to excuse my action on the plea that the expression of 
my unsupported opinion regarding another’s conduct was perfectly 
justifiable on the ground of “‘ fair criticism ? ”’ 

There need consequently be very little apprehension among 
those whose duty it is to wield the critical pen that because Miss 
Lottie Collins has been awarded £25 in her suit against the 
proprietor of Society there is to be an end of all outspoken 
criticism, always provided that the critic can and will show that 
his remarks were the outcome of personal observation, and the 
honest belief springing from such observation. On the 
other hand, it has to be remembered that criticism of 
actors and actresses, however necessary it may be, involves, 
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as a rule, greater risks than those incurred in the case of 
other professions, such as the literary or the pictorial. For, in 
the one instance, the critic is dealing with the work of the artist, 
while in the other it is the personality of the individual himself 
with which he is concerned. A painter in this way may take no 
offence if you quarrel with his technique, although an actor will 
be up in arms at once should you object that his voice is harsh 
or his appearance disagreeable. So keenly alive to this fact are 
the dramatic critics that not infrequently they prefer entirely to 
ignore a bad performance rather than to qualify it in the terms 
it deserves. And just as it is so much easier not to write a play 
or a novel, so is it infinitely more simple to leave unsaid 
the things that might hurt or offend, even although their 
suppression should constitute a derogation from the critic’s 
obvious duty. After all, silence in certain cases is the most 
eloquent form of condemnation. 


“TOM FOOL’S” LEGAL STATUS. 
By JoHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 


A Saceneger tty the numbers and importance of the dramatic, 

musical, and variety professions—the capital invested in 
their theatres, “palaces,” and workshops—and, above all, the 
annual amount which a blood-sucking Government draws from 
them in the shape of Imperial and local taxes, it is high time 
that they had at least one Act of Parliament for their comfort 
and guidance, drawn clearly enough to be read by a Board School 
pupil studying as a servant-of-all-work, and interpreted clearly 
enough to avoid appeal and extra costs by the densest judge 
ever known to us. It was bad enough when “ the profes- 
sion” was regarded by some as a fortuitous concourse of 
“‘rogues and vagabonds’”—mumming outcasts, ‘“‘ tom fools,” 
gipsies, chicken-stealers, and tramps, almost outside the pale of 
the law ; but it is worse now, in the days when they have a status, 
when they are the pets of society, and on the road to swell the 
ranks of the peerage, to see them treated like fools and children, 
tossed about in an everyday lawsuit at the mercy of “custom” 
as interpreted by old playgoers, managers, and “‘ experts.’ 

The session just concluded before the blessed calm of the Long 
Vacation has witnessed more curious trials and sentimental 
utterances—they can hardly be called ‘‘decisions’’—than any 
previous session. Mr. Justice Hawkins, who, by the way, was 
married to a distinguished actress, has been twice engaged in 
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theatrical cases, and Mr. Justice Collins once. Mr. Justice 
Hawkins is what the Americans call a “ level-headed” judge, 
and a great lawyer ; but he, like all the Bench, would be far better 
replaced by a professional arbitrator when the scent of the foot- 
lights—escaped gas and stale orange-peel—comes across the Law 
: Courts. There is the case of Miss Lottie Collins, who sued a 
“‘society”’ journal for libel, because its dramatic critic, or 

variety reporter, accused her of vulgarity, and got damages 
‘and costs from a sympathetic jury backed up by a more 

sympathetic judges What next—and next? Why is Mr. 

Bernard Shaw ever allowed to live anywhere except in a stuffy 
1 law-court, defending eternal actions for libel? Is the man who, 
to the authority of his father, called Macready not an actor buta 
mad bull, to walk about unchallenged, while an anonymous 
writer thinks that a song like “‘ The Widow,” and the way in 
which it is rendered, is open to the charge of vulgarity? Probably 
i vulgarity is not the proper word ; but that is not the question. 
-Any singer or actor who comes before the footlights must bear 
remarks that are not printed with regard to private individuals, 
though they are constantly uttered. A member of Parliament 
might as well fight against “‘ privileged utterances,’ when those 
utterances are not pleasant, as a singer or an actor object to an 
assertion which may or may not be criticism. When Daniel 
O’Connell called Disraeli a descendant of the impenitent thief 
who died upon the Cross, he was not served with a writ for libel. 
He was sheltered, of course, by the House of Commons, but more 
by the liberty of debate. Miss Collins appealed to a jury, and 
an attractive woman always has an advantage over the ink-stained 
} penny-a-liner. She got her verdict. 

Mr. Justice Collins had before him a prosecution for giving 
Sunday concerts. He probably has no sympathy with the stag- 
nant Sabbath—that eminently home-brewed production, which, 
like the half-past twelve o’clock Rule Britannia Act, is certainly 
not made in Germany, or in any civilised country on the face of 
the globe. It is a Sabbath openly and avowedly created in the 
great parliamentary interest of gin and beer, and is supported 
by the Society for the Propagation of Swinish Drinking. It is a 
shining creation of tha great Lush-Trough Party. The Tem- 
perance people (poor fools!) have had a hand in bringing it into 
the supposed land of Freedom, under the impression that they 
are fighting the Continental Sunday bogey. Do they know what 
a Continental Sunday is? It is not a day in which the popula- 
tion wait to crowd into hot “‘ boozing-kens,” and a familiar sight 
is men and women vomiting at street corners. Mr. Justice 
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Collins protected the Queen’s Hall, and consequently other 
similar concert-halls opened for Sunday music; but he might 
have protected them with better law and arguments. Because 
the entrance is nominally ‘‘ free,” and the only charge made is 
for seats, this hardly makes the concert legal. -As a matter of 
fact, the free entrance only leads to a very small corner of the 
building, and nineteen-twertieths of the space is devoted to 
reserved seats, stalls, and balconies. Mr. Justice Collins kaows 
that taking money, directly or indirectly, even by the sale of 
programmes out of doors at a distance from the concert, makes 
the entertainment one produced for gain. He wished to shield 
the defendants, and he did so, if only for a time.. He gave a 
sentimental opinion, not a decision. 

The case of Miss Sybil Arundale (which will doubtless go to 
Appeal, and “get there”) was an action for wrongful dismissal. 
It touched upon the law of contracts—a very sacred law in the 
eyes of the judges, as it is the foundation and protection of 
trade—but not a thing to be seriously looked at in connec- 
tion with theatres and music-halls. Miss Arundale sang 
on Sunday at a certain club where a regular theatre 
and concert-hall form part of the building, and Sabbath 
entertainments are things of weekly occurrence during the 
“season.” Miss Arundale had not asked ‘the permission of 
her employers—a powerful syndicate—and they considered that 
she had broken her contract. The judge, however (to whom the 
matter was left by the jury), found a door of escape. He ruled 
that Sunday was a dies non. He might have ruled, and practi- 
cally did rule, that as it was a day in which no thoroughly legal 
performance could be given, a professional singer, or dancer, 
or actor, or actress, could do anything without breaking any 
contract. What about the injury to her employers? I will 
state a case. I engage Mme. Adelina Patti. I pay her £1000 
to sing on Saturday, and another £1000 to sing on Monday. On 
the Sunday, the day in between, she goes to Mr. Alfred 
Rothschild’s, and sings before a very large and distinguished 
party, including royalty. I engage Mme. Bernhardt, and 
pay her £80 a performance. I have often done so. She 
gives two performances of heavy plays in hot weather on the 
Saturday, and receives (as she often has done) £160. On the 
Sunday, when she ought to be resting and preparing for another 
arduous performance on Monday, she is at Lady Jeune’s or 
Baroness Hirsch’s, working like a ‘“‘nigger.’’ This is surely, 
in spirit, a breach of contract, in spite of phrases like dies non, or 
any other court-house Mumbo-Jumbo. 
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Our laws affecting the dramatic profession, especially the 
licensing laws, are a disgrace to civilisation. The ‘‘ sketch,” 
which forms the chief pabulum of nearly all the music-halls, is 
utterly and hopelessly illegal. The balls, promenade concerts, 
circuses, &c., which find a place, from time to time, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, are no more covered by the mysterious and 
much-abused patent of Charles II., given to his “‘ pals,” Thomas 
Killigrew and Sir William Davenant, than a prize-fight, a bull- 
fight, or a public execution would be covered. The theatre, for 
the time being, becomes a “ disorderly house.” Everybody 
knows it. The Lord Chamberlain retires behind a royal screen, 
and the police authorities ‘‘ wink the other eye.” Our licensing 


laws are only fit to govern the entertainments (cannibal or 
otherwise) of African savages. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


[FoENe the past month affairs theatrical have reached the 

point of absolute stagnation. One production alone 
possessing the slightest claim to importance has to be noticed. 
Day by day the west-end houses, succumbing to the double 
influence of an exceptionally hot summer and a moribund season, 
have closed their doors. Nor are there any very hopeful signs of 
an early resumption of activity. September, nevertheless, unless 
something totally unexpected should happen, is destined to show 
us a new Hamlet in the person of Mr. Forbes-Robertson, who is 
to occupy the Lyceum during Sir Henry Irving’s absence in the 
provinces, and an untried Ophelia in Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
Dramas by Mr. Haddon Chambers and Mr. Comyns Carr, and 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Henry Hamilton are also promised at 
respectively the Adelphi and Drury Lane. Meanwhile, it may be 
noted that amid the general lack of animation Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree has shown exceptional energy at Her Majesty’s, where, on 
the evening of the 13th ult., he brought his season to a close with 
a revival of Hamlet. Since it was originally seen, Mr. Tree’s 
conception of the part of the moody Dane appears to have 
suffered no material change. His reading of the part remains 
what it always was—scholarly, picturesque, and touched with a 
fine sense of the pathos inherent in the character. The rendering 
possesses little of the virility, the force, or, we may add, the 
intellectuality with which others have endowed it, but, on the 
other hand, it brings into distinct prominence the emotional 
aspect of the part. From the purely histrionic point of view it 
seems a pity that Mr. Tree still clings to his predilection for 
lengthy pauses and uselessly elaborate business. Another 
interesting feature of the month was the assumption by the 
regular members of the Adelphi company of the various parts in 
Secret Service, the step being rendered necessary by the return of 
Mr. William Gillette and his companions to New York. 
Unhappily the experiment proved far from successful. Clever 
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artists as they are in their own particular line of business, Mr. 
William Terriss, Mr. Harry Nicholls, and Miss Jessie Millward. 
showed unmistakably how ill-suited they are to work in a 
medium wholly foreign to their methods and their training. 


THE SLEEPING PARTNER. 


An English version of Miss MartHa Morton’s celebrated Comedy “His Wife’s Father,” founded 
on a German Play by L’ARRONGE. Produced at the Criterion Theatre, August 17. 


Henry Bassett is -» Mr. James WELCH Mrs. Torrington .. Miss Frotuiorr Pacer 
John Temple $a os Mr. Frep TERRY Kitty Torrington .. -- Miss Auprey Forp 
Montague Brabazon Mr. Lawrance D’Orsay AuntJanet .. ie -- Mrs, E. H. Brooke 
Byron Brabazon .. Mr. Ricnarp LAMBART Maid .. os <e -. Miss Dora Barton 

ason.. ve oe ee Mr. F. H. TYLer Nellie Bassett ~~ -. Miss Lena ASHWELL 


Farce, comedy, tragedy, buffoonery—such are the conflicting 
elements of which The Sleeping Partner is composed. The 
result is, as might be expected, satisfactory in no sense; through- 
out the entire performance the confused listener vainly strives to 
get into accord with the authoress’s intention. But grave as 
this defect undoubtedly is, it is not the only important one from 
which Miss Martha Morton’s piece suffers. In the first place 
she has elected to present a group of characters who one and all 
act in the most foolish and exasperating fashion, while in the 
second their doings are set forth in feeble dialogue, and at out- 
rageous length. The theme she handles is in truth so slight that 
in order to eke out the four acts of her play Miss Morton has 
been compelled to reintroduce again and again incidents that at an 
earlier stage have already done service. By this process of repeti- 
tion she ends at length by exhausting the patience of her listeners, 
and provoking an invincible feeling of tedium. The complete 
absence of anything like common sense in the behaviour of her 
characters is also a fault for which there can be no excuse, and 
which serves to alienate all sympathy from them in their many 
tribulations. Yet it is easy to see how in more capable hands 
something interesting and acceptable might have been made of 
a subject which, although far from new, is full of possibilities. 
More than thirty years ago it yielded a rich harvest in Hen and 
Chickens, » comedy produced at the Adelphi, wherein Mrs. 
Stirling achieved an emphatic success, and since then the theme 
has frequently been handled to distinct advantage. 

Miss Morton, however, has failed, as so many inexperienced 
playwrights fail, by adopting a policy of indecision. In place of 
making up her mind definitely as to the best course to be pursued 
she has apparently allowed herself to be drawn into devious and 
tortuous paths by the exigencies of the moment. Even her 
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principal character, Henry Bassett, is a mass of inconsis- 
tencies. Uniformly described as a shrewd and clever man, 
he constantly contrives to do the most foolish and idiotic 
things. So with the'remainder of the characters in this 
most perplexing and irritating play. In point of variability 
Bassett’s daughter Nell—the heroine of the piece—is a perfect 
weather-cock, prepared to turn in any direction with every 
change of wind, while the hero, John Temple, her husband, is, 
if anything, even more objectionably unstable. It is with the 
marriage of these two that the comedy opens. Bassett himself, 
having made a large fortune in the City, has determined to give 
up business altogether in favour of his son-in-law, and having 
now plenty of leisure on his hands he proceeds by his continual 
interference, and his desire to direct everything and everybody, 
to render himself obnoxious to the young couple. That an astute 
man such as Bassett is represented to be should act in so eminently 
foolish a fashion is in truth incredible. At first Nellie sides 
with her father, and an estrangement between husband and 
wife is in consequence brought about. Then, finding that she 
has driven her husband away from her, she rounds upon her 
father, and abuses him with commendable vigour. Meanwhile, 
Temple has shown that he, too, possesses powers of vituperation 
of no mean order; while Bassett alternates between lapses into 
maudlin sentiment and frenzied outbursts of rage. By the inter- 
vention of the only sensible person in the piece, admirably repre- 
sented by Miss Ffolliott Paget, matters are at last set straight 
and peace restored. The minor characters are of the most con- 
ventional type, and wholly uninteresting. Nor is there much to 
be said for the performance, the stage-management of which 
left a great deal to be desired. Surely it is unnecessary at this 
time of the day to emphasize the fact that actors and actresses 
who know anything of their business are not wont to address every 
speech to, and constantly face, the audience across the footlights. 
Yet this is what was done in almost every instance at the first 
representation of The Sleeping Partner. Excellent actor as Mr. 
James Welch is, he has not, moreover, cither the physical 
strength or the emotional power to do justice to the part of 
Henry Bassett. Mr. Fred Terry, in that of John Temple, 
seemed completely out of his element, and certainly did nothing 
to reconcile the audience to a character so thoroughly priggish 
and offensive. As Nellie Bassett, Miss Lena Ashwell revealed 
a pretty sense of comedy, and a decided turn for pathos. So 
admirable was she, it seems a pity she cannot succeed in gaining 
complete mastery over a voice that is apt at times to play her 
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false. Of the remaining characters it is only needful to mention 
that played by Miss Dora Barton, a young actress of marked 
promise. 


A Lasour oF Love. 
A Play in One Act, by Horace W. C. Newre. Produced at the Comedy Theatre, July 26. 


Captain Lord Gayne.. Mr. Winrorp Draycott | Private Hinks .. me -. _ Mr. Harry Forp 
Captain Gerald Laird beast Cosmo Stuart | Pearson .. a os .. Mr. Frep THORNE 
Sergeant Phipps oe e Mr. H. DEANE VioletTrent .. aa .- Miss Mavup ABBoTT 





The author of A Labour of Love is more to be congratulated 
on ambitious endeavour than successful execution. His little 
piece is rather a hotch-potch of diverse ingredients than a well 
harmonized play. As things go, however, it may be allowed to 
pass as a fairly satisfactory introduction to the more important 
part of the evening’s entertainment at the Comedy during the off 
season. Although Mr. Newte’s story cannot be described as 
absolutely novel it has its effective moments. The action of the 
piece takes place during the Indian Mutiny. The English 
garrison is besieged, and Captain Laird, alone with Violet Trent, 
who is engaged to his ‘dearest friend, Captain Lord Gayne, 
believing that nothing can save them from death, confesses his 
love to Violet. A moment later the sound of cheering makes it 
- evident that a rescue party is at hand, and shortly afterwards 
Gayne rushes in announcing the safety of the garrison. The 
constrained attitude of the lovers opens his eyes to the truth, and 
with the usual magnanimity of the stage hero he renouncesall claim 
to the lady’s hand. The comedy element of the-piece is supplied, 
or rather lugged in apropos of nothing, by Pearson, the son of a 
patent pill maker, and altogether unrelated to the main issue of 
the plot. In this part Mr. Fred Thorne made the acting success 
of the evening, the others hardly rising above the level of 
mediocrity. 


IN PARIS. 


L’ Enfant Malade, by M. Coolus, which was produced at the 
Théatre des Escholiers, is a curious piece, original in some ways, 
but more suitable for a psychological essay than for dramatic 
performance. It exhibits that jealousy of an all-absorbing love, 
which becomes a positive mental malady, in the person of Ger- 
maine, the heroine. The four acts show the beginning, the 
progress, and the results of her efforts to appropriate to herself 
the soul of her husband, his thoughts, his very friendships and 
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pursuits. The moral is good, but is too much obtruded for stage 
success. 

At the Théatre Francais, La Vassale, a piece in four acts by 
M. Jules Case, had a great success. It bears some resemblance 
to the above play, but the ending is very different, and recalls 
The Doll’s House of Ibsen. Deschamps, the husband of the 
heroine, Louise, complains of his wife’s coldness, and in {revenge 
becomes unfaithful. Louise, in return, execrates her husband’s 
authoritative ways, cries that she will be independent, earn her 
own livelihood, show that she is his equal, not his slave. She 
learns his unfaithfulness, and, with a deliberation which is quite 
revolting, retaliates by betraying him in her turn, and tells him 
she has done so. All this is not new, and is certainly not elevat- 
ing when produced with such openness, we had almost said, such 
brutality. The end is a surprise. Deschamps reminds her of 
their only child: she proposes that, both having asserted their 
liberty, they should extend to one another a mutual pardon, and 
live for their child. "We breathed more freely, expecting the cur- 
tain to fall on this comparatively peaceable pact! But suddenly 
Louise cries ‘‘ No! if we loved each other the child might be 
happy, but we do not! Poor child, he would only suffer—I will 
go!” and she leaves her home and her child. Mlle. Brandés 
made one of her greatest successes as Louise, and M. Duflos 
played the difficult and ungrateful part of Deschamps with won- 
derful skill. 


IN BERLIN. 

' The only piece thut can claim attention this month is Herr 
Adolph Steinmann’s four-act Verboléne Feuchte, produced at the 
Alexander Platz Theater on August 6th. There is in this play 
all the familiar figures of melodrama, including a hunchbacked 
and unsuccessful suitor, excellently portrayed by Herr Edmund, 
and a village pastor much liked in German plays of this calibre. 
Herr Wendt was, as always, picturesque and telling, and the 
high-flown periods incident to melodrama are made as natural 
as possible by the unusually good delivery he possesses. As the 
heroine, Frau Griep was dainty and captivating, and the play was 
received with all the approval indiscriminately bestowed by the 
people upon an example of what perhaps is their first favourite 
among different kinds of plays. 





IN VIENNA. 
Although the whole of the Viennese theatres are not yet in 
full swing, the first two weeks of the month of August saw the 
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opening of a few of them for their new season. In a city which 
prides itself on its love of classic music it was only appropriate 
that the Opera should lead the way. This it did by producing 
Lohengrin to a crowded house, with Herr Hesch playing the 
King, and Herr Winkelmann, Frau von Ehrenstein, Frau Kaulich 

and Herr Felix in the other leading parts. The Deutches Volks 
Theater began with a series of Anzengruber’s plays, which in- 
cluded Der Pfarrer von Kirchfeld, Meineidbauer, Die Umgckehrte 
Freitand Der G’wissenswurm. Among the other Viennese favourites 
which were put on the same stage in the course of the month 
were Der Kleine Lord, Die Schlimmen Buben in der Schule, and 
Der Bureaukrat. The Raimund Theater opened in the second 
week of the month with Karl Costa’s Bruder Martin, and after- 
wards replaced it by Trab, Trab, and Das Liebe Geld. 


IN MADRID. 

The past month has not been quite so barren of new things as 
was July, though it can hardly be held to have brought forth 
anything of a very valuable character. Hl Mentidero is a very 
fair specimen of the productions which have been reserved for 
August. It isa work of a very light kind, consisting mainly of 
running commentary on political, municipal, and social events of 
the day, and having next to nothing to justify a claim to 
originality beyond a new application of the well-worn quips and 
sallies which hold its thin skeleton of plot together. A curious 
incident on the night of its first appearance seems to 
call for some notice. As the audience approached the 
doors of the Zarzuela, where the production took place, bills 
bearing the names of Sefiores Boada and Ribes were handed to 
them, through the medium of which they were informed that 
some time before El Mentidero was written these gentlemen had 
produced from their joint pens a work entitled La Mariposa, 
which was similar in nearly all its scenes to El Mentidero. In 
commenting upon this episode, a Madrid critic sarcastically 
defends the authors of the newer work from the imputation of 
having borrowed from La Mariposa by asserting that the material 
of El Mentidero comes from a far more remote period of 
*‘ antiquity’ than that of the other play. A new theatre which 
opened here in the course of the month, under the name of 
the Teatro Eldorado, made its bow to the public through the 
medium of a new comedy, entitled Hl Pobre Diablo. Owing to 
the weakness of the concluding scenes, H/ Pobre Diablo achieved 
no very great success. At the conclusion of the performance it 
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was announced that the authors were Sejiores Celso Lucio and 
Valverde. Ona subsequent date a new farcical sketch, entitled 
Fray Julio Ruiz, was produced at the Eldorado with greater 
success than it would seem to merit. It displays the troubles of 
a man who, in the grip of a fearful attack of nightmare, imagines 
that he has turned monk, and sees pass before him various more 
or less irreverent and freely-conceived representations of monastic 
life. The performance of Zl Arca de Noé, which was announced 
to take place at the Principe Alfonso, had far more the character 
of a first night than of a reprise. The authors of this well-known 
and popular little comedy have been at work again upon it, and 
have so far altered it that there is very little of the original 
comedy left. Even the music which accompanies it is new. 
The changes seem, however, to have done no harm whatever to 
the reputation of the work or of its authors, for it was excellently 
received, and the new version promises to take as firm a hold on 
the lovers of light comedy as did the original work. 


IN NEW YORK. 


One of the most successful of travesties produced recently 
in Paris is the Le Petit Faust of M. Halévy, but Very Little 
Faust—as the American adaptation is called—seems scarcely 
likely to repeat here its original good fortune. M. R. F. Carroll 
is the author, and M. Hervé and M. F. S. Eustis have provided 
the music. Miss Dorothy Morton as Marguerite was the best of a 
mediocre cast. The Whirl of the Town shows no sign of lessening 
popular favour, and is expected to retain the Casino boards until 
at least towards the end of the month. Nearly all the theatres 
are announcing their autumn attractions, many of which are to be 
begun during the next four weeks. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Sm Henry Irvine, after a holiday in Kent and Norfolk, is about to 
begin a provincial tour, at the end of which, probably in December, he will 
reappear at the Lyceum. 

Sir Squire Bancrort was formally knighted at Osborne on August 18. 

Mr. WILLARD, who has been staying at rural Banstead, returns to 
America this autumn, taking with him, as we have already announced, The 
Physician. 

Mr. Hare has two new plays in hand—The Master, by Mr. Stuart 
Ogilvie, and another (as yet unnamed) by Miss Martha Morton, the 
American writer. The latter will be produced during Mr. Hare’s autumn 
tour. 

Mr. anp Mrs. KenpaAt, after a holiday in the north, are about to start 
upon another provincial tour, during which they will produce two new 
comedies. ‘ 

The White Heather: A Story of Moor and City, is the title now selected 
for the Autumn drama at Drury Lane. 

Mr. Forses Ropertson’s revival at the Lyceum of Humlet is expected to 
take place in the second week of September, Mrs. Patrick Campbell appear- 
ing as Ophelia, Mr. J. H. Barnes as Polonius, Mr. Cooper Cliffe as the 
King, and Miss Granville as the Queen. 

Mr. Tree closed Her Majesty’s Theatre on August 13, and was soon 
afterwards to be found yachting with the Duke of Manchester. Next 
summer he exchanges theatres with Mme. Bernhardt. 

TueE Royal Opera season ended in the last week of July, after a course 
of gratifying prosperity. Nonew masterpiece or great singer has appeared, 
but the general character of the performances was markedly high. Mr. 
Maurice Grau has done well. 

THE play which Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. Haddon Chambers have 
written for the Adelphi will probably appear in a week or two. The most 
effective scene in it is that of the Duchess of Richmond’s ball on the eve of 
Waterloo. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, refreshed by an excursion into the Austrian Tyrol, is 
hard at work upon his revival of Henry V. Mr. Justin H. M’Carthy has 
rewritten for him Zhe Duke's Motto, in which Charles Fechter achieved so 
distinct a success. 

Durine Mr. Tree’s provincial tour, Mr. Hedmont will produce at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre a new romantic opera, Rip Van Winkle, by Mr. Akerman 
and Mr. Leoni. 

M. JEAN DE ReszkKE, with his wife and brother, is cycling in Poland. 
On the morning before a performance he spends an hour or two in 
such exercise, holding that the vocal passages are effectually cleared by 
such means. In the same way, Mme. Patti, pour se preparer au combat, 
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practices scales for an hour or more after breakfast as the best remedy for 
a husky voice. 


Brrore leaving London Mme. Bernhardt was asked whom she considered 


the first of living actresses. “ Ellen Terry and Réjane” she replied without 
hesitation. 


At the request of the Prince of Wales, Mme. Bernhardt is to add Hamlet 
to her répertoire. She will study the part in her pretty cottage at Belle- 
Isle, off the coast of Brittany, where she is seeking partial rest. Hamlet 
will not be her first essay on the stage in male costume. About twenty 
years ago, for instance, she was seen at the Com édie Francaise as Racine 
in a small piece by M. Paul Giffard. 


Mme. BERNHARDT is still a self-denying patriot. She denies the story that 
she is thinking of appearing in Germany. While believing that the Ger- 


mans have many excellent qualities, she “cannot forget they are, or were, 
the enemies of France.” 


Sienora Duss, at the risk of offending most of her Parisian admirers, 
has signed a contract to appear in Berlin. 


Mr. JoHN CoLEMAN, we are glad to hear, is about to return to the stage, 
intending particularly to appear in a revival of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, and 
in an adaptation of Charles Reade’s Grifith Gaunt. ‘I have always 
thought the latter,” he recently said to an interviewer, “to be the best 
novel my friend Reade ever wrote, and Swinburne has described it as the 
finest thing in English fiction. To me the play is almost equally great, 
yet it has never been acted. Strangely enough, I had arranged with Reade 
for the production of it, acting the leading part, just before he went to 
Paris ; but to my great grief Reade came home to die, and on his death 
the production was abandoned. Why has it never been taken up by any 
other managers? Well, you see, it is largely a woman’s play—a story of 
women’s jealousies, vanities, and ambitions. But I shall do it myself 
directly.” Mr. Coleman thinks that Grifith Gaunt should be as great a 
success as Vever Too Late to Mend, which, after being rejected by all the 
London managers, proved a great success. 


One of our contributors writes:—The “Strange Story” revealed in 
the last issue of The Theatre by M.—in whom a few sagacious readers 
have recognised a distinguished writer—is not the first of its kind. 
In 1879, Dr. Augustin Jessopp, the antiquary, drove over from 
Norwich to Mannington Hall, the residence of Lord Orford, and 
passed the night in the library there to take notes from rare books. 
“T was beginning to think,” he wrote to the Atheneum, “that my 
work was drawing to a close, when, as J was actually writing, I saw a large 
white hand within afoot ofmyelbow. Turning my head, there sat a figure 
of a somewhat large man, with his back to the fire, bending slightly over 
the table, and apparently examining the pile of books that I had been at 
work upon. The man’s face was turned away from me, but I saw his 
closely-cut reddish brown hair, his ear and shaved cheek, the eyebrow, the 
corner of the right eye, the side of the forehead, and the large high check- 
bone. He was dressed in what I can only describe as a kind of ecclesias- 
tical habit of thick corded silk or some such material, close up to the 
throat, and a narrow rim or edging of about an inch broad, of satin or 
velvet, serving as a stand-up collar, and fitting close to the chin. The right 
hand, which had ‘ist attracted my attention, was clasping, without any 
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great pressure, the left hand ; both hands were in perfect repose, and the 
large blue veins of the right hand were conspicuous. I remember thinking 
that the hand was like the hand of Velasquez’s magnificent ‘ Dead Knight’ 
in the National Gallery. I shut the book and threw it on the table: it 
made a slight noise as it fell ; the figure vanished.” 


As far back as 1892 Lord Dysart made a vigorous protest against com- 
pulsory evening dress at the Opera. He now returns to the charge. 
“In view,” he says, “of the progress which has been made during 
the last five years, this ridiculous and inconvenient custom is now 
less defensible than ever. Those who know will, I think, agree 
with me that it is not due to the efforts of Mayfair and Belgravia 
that Beethoven and Wagner have recently come to the front; and I 
am, therefore, at a loss to understand why this section of society should 
have the power to enforce their prejudice to the inconvenience of others. 
There are few to whom I have spoken on the subject, especially of those in 
the musical and artistic world, who are not of my opinion. With the 
opera beginning, as it sometimes does, as early as seven o'clock, the incon- 
venience of evening dress (especially to those who, like myself, do not 
reside in London) ought to be apparent even to the most bigoted of its 
devotees. One might have thought that what is considered good enough 
in every Continental capital, where the opera-house is an ornament in the 
fashionable quarter, should be sufficiently correct in a capital where the 
opera-house is situated in a neighbourhood reeking with cabbage leaves 
and other market refuse. To me it is a question whether the opera, from 
an educational point of view, is not even more important than the London 
School Board, and it should, therefore, be thoroughly democratic ; and, if 
this be the case, I cannot maintain too strongly that the future of the opera 
in England, as everywhere else, depends on the due recognition of this 
principle. If Vanity Fair imagines that its privileges are being tampered 
with, I would suggest that one or two days in the week should be set aside 
for the star system and diamonds, and their admirers, who do not go to the 
opera at seven o'clock, to have their full sway. Personally I believe that 
many are kept away from the opera by reason of this custom, which, what- 
ever its merits half a century ago, is now antiquated.” 


THE only living representative of the family of Mme. Sans-Géne has been 
discovered by an enterprising news agency in an aged lady near Paris. She 
is a niece of the Maréchale, and has many stories to tell, of course from hear- 
say, of her aunt. She has never seen Mme. Sans-Géne, but has carefully read 
every accessible account of the play. 


THE stage has acquired a most promising recruit in Miss Mackenzie, 
daughter of Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music. She is at present touring in the provinces. 


Miss Jutia ARTHUR has related to the New York Herald some of her 
impressions and experiences in London. As to her London engagement 
she says :— The pleasure and the honour of association with the actors of 
the Lyceum Theatre were most gratifying and beneficial to me. I cannot 
pay too hearty a tribute to the high artistic aim, the earnest determination 
to follow only the best models, that are always observable on Sir Henry 
Irving’s stage.” Comparing the London stage with that of New York, she 
adds :—“ Everything is done more after rule, more stage etiquette is 
observed, there is more reverence for tradition than the average American 
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actor is accustomed to. And these stage laws are strictly adhered to. I 
can gladly bear testimony to one point in particular in which the Lyceum 
is far ahead of the average American theatre. While there is a divinity 
that doth hedge about an English star, as well as a king, there is 
between the company and the star an artistic ‘fellow-feeling’ that makes 
them wondrous kind, that makes all the members of the company work 
harmoniously to one common end, that blots out the idea that the ‘centre 
of the stage’ is in the indisputable possession of the star—indeed, that 
there is any centre of the stage. And there is no belief in the tradition 
that ‘the King can do no wrong,’ that the star’s way is always the right 
way. I have known both Sir Henry and Miss Terry to act readily upon 
suggestions, that if offered to the average American stellar divinity, would 
have been frowned upon as impertinence from a mere mortal.” 


Ecuors of the Jubilee were to be heard long after that auspicious event. 
Mr. Willard had a bonfire party at Banstead in honour of his American 
triumphs. Mr. Louis N. Parker, part author of Rosemary, was the only 
person who took a comic view of the Jubilee. He decorated his house 
with a transparency, reading “Ve Are a Happy Family! V. R. V. R: 
V. R.” This joke, it is grimly remarked, may cost him a knighthood. 


Tue Tennyson Beacon, erected on High Down, Freshwater, in memory 
of the late Poet Laureate, and in close proximity to his Isle of Wight 
home, was lately unveiled by Dean Bradley, a special prayer of dedica- 
tion being read by the Archbishop of Canterbury. “By the invitation of 
Lord Tennyson,” writes a special correspondent, “I afterwards visited the 
house at Farringford, and was by him conducted through his father’s 
favourite rooms. Everything is cherished as the poet left it. Every- 
where some favourite book or picture meets the eye and revives the recol- 
lection of some passage in his poems. A statuette of Wordsworth, a 
portrait of Carlyle, a mask of Shakspere or Dante for a moment arrest the 
attention, which is again diverted by some personal relic of the dead poet. 
The study where he mused, the large silent room where he paced to and 
fro lost in abstraction, are preserved with filial piety. It is as if they 
waited for his returning presence. In the beautiful grounds around the 
house every object seems familiar. One does not realise, until one visits 
Tennyson’s home, how large was the part played by that home in beget- 
ting the children of his fancy. It is the ideal habitation of a poet, with its 
fair gardens, its glimpses of the sea, and its sheltering down above it.” 


Smr Henry Irvine has received the following letter from Mr. J. Y. 
Macalister, honorary secretary-general of the International Library Con- 
ference :—“ [ am directed by the President and Committee of the Second 
International Library Conference to convey to you their most hearty thanks 
for the unique generosity displayed by you to the members of this Confer- 
ence in inviting then to a special performance of The Merchant of Venice. 
Permit me to assure you that that evening will long be remembered by all 
of us as the most interesting and delightful event of the Conference. We 
have reason to believe that such an event is unique in the history of con- 
ferences, and, apart from the pleasure the members individually enjoyed, 
they keenly appreciate the fact that the movement they all have at heart 
should have been so handsomely recognised by you. Welike to think that 
our objects are the same, and that the drama, as interpreted by you, and 
public libraries are the most potent modern agencies for the elevation and 
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culture of the people. Will you kindly allow us to take this opportunity of 
also thanking Miss Terry for the part she took in the event, and convey to 
her this testimony of our warm appreciation ?” 


Tue knighthood of Sir Squire Bancroft has been heard of with general 
satisfaction by theatrical circles in the United States. “The stage,” remarks 
the New York Mirror, “has achieved its place in spite of opposition that 
never was directed toward any other factor of civilisation. One of the 
noblest acts of a Queen in whose honour the civilised world has recently 
gathered—a ruler whose own happy appreciation of the theatre has never 
been denied or dissembled—was her formal rebuke of prejudice in honouring 
Irving. The title she bestowed upon the player was of far less significance 
in its direct application than in its indirect meaning. It symbolised the 
beginning of the end of bigotry as to the stage.” 


Mr. Grunpy is evidently sore about the remarks made by Mr. Edward 
Morton in The Theatre for July as to the propriety of adapters appearing 
before the curtain in response to calls for the author. It seemsto him “to 
be a question of manners. If the summons of the audience is not ironical, 
the adapter who refuses to obey it is guilty of discourtesy. It appears to be 
not generally known that the refusal of an author of any description to 
accept ‘a call’ is resented by his interpreters. Of the second play of mine 
which obtained production I thought so poorly that I declined to go before 
the public. ‘Mr. Grundy, said the eminent lady who had done me the 
honour to take part in it, in accents that ring terribly in my ears to this 
day, ‘if your play is good enough for me to appear in it is good enough for 
you to acknowledge.’” 


Mr. Morton, who is one of our keenest dramatic critics, has no difficulty, 
of course, in dealing with Mr. Grundy’s position in the matter. “The 
audience who applaud the translation of a play,” he says, “owe less to a 
translator than to the work he translates. I putit plainly to Mr. Grundy, 
if he translated French novels instead of French plays, would he regard 
himself as the author of—say, Monte Cristo or The Three Musketeers?” 


Ler us hear no more of the old cry that American plays and players have 
to encounter a prejudice in London. The success of Secret Service is one 
of a hundred and more proofs to the contrary. Mr. Edwin H. Law writes 
to the New York Dramatic Mirror : “I saw Secret Service last night on its 
return to the Adelphi. The house was packed, and I assure you I never 
heard more enthusiasm from an audience which was purely English. Not 
a point was lost, and the Southern dialect was understood. Shouts of 
‘Bravo!’ came frequently from pit and gallery, and that surprised me 
greatly, as I had imagined the play would be over the heads of that por- 
tion of the house. There were three curtain calls for Mr. Gillette at the 
end of the play.” 


Mr. GILLETTE and his Secret Service company have returned to New York. 


A BOOK that students of our great dramatist should not miss is Mr. T. F. 
Ordish’s Shakspere’s London. It is a very interesting little volume, and 
Mr. Ordish, unlike too many Shaksperean commentators, is not a faddist. 
He makes his guesses at various obscure points, it is true ; but they are 
shrewd and intelligent guesses for the most part, and he has the merit of 
avoiding dulness all through the various chapters in which he builds up 
for us the London of the 16th century, and shows how the poet was 
influenced by his surroundings. 
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Vistrors to Stratford-on-Avon would do well to take with them 
a cheap guide just issued by Mr. H. Snowden Ward and Mrs. Catharine 
Ward Ward, the author of “ Shakspere’s Town and Times.” Itis one of 
the best works of its kind, and has an abundance of illustrations. More- 
over, it contains chapters on Warwick, Kenilworth, and the Shakspere 
country generally. 


THE freehold of the church in Maiden-lane, Strand, is to be purchased as 
a memorial to Mr. Agostino Gatti, who, like his brother, extended to it a 
generous support. 

La Vie de Bohéme is to be revived in a week or two at the Coméddie 
Frangaise. 

THERE has been a funny duel in Paris between M. Catulle Mendés and 
M. Lugne Poé, the former taking to heart some remarks by the latter, a 
director of the new Théatre Libre, in an article on the contemporary dra- 
matists of France. Like so many contests of the kind, the affair came to 
nothing. M. Poé, we are told, showed great ingenuity in parrying his 
adversary’s thrusts, and his skill in jumping backward was so prodigious 
that M. Mendés finally threw away his sword in disgust. 

THE announcement that M. Alphonse Daudet’s Sapho is to come out as 
an opera next winter, with Mme. Calvé in the title-part, has given an 
enormous impetus to the sale of that novel in Paris. The adapters, MM. 
Cain and Bernide, have kept rather closely to their original. 

M. CoqvE In will begin at the Porte St. Martin with La Mort de Hoche, 
by M. Paul Dérouléde, but will not appear in it himself. Other pieces 
accepted by him are Cynano de Bergerac, L’Aventurier, by M. Jules 
Lemaitre, and Valcombra, by M. Paul Alexis, the last of which is political 
enough to be suggestive of Gambetta. 


THERE will probably be a revival at the Gymnase of La Jeunesse de Louis 
Quatorze, as revised by the author's son, the late Alexandre Dumas. 


ANOTHER theatre with a purpose—namely, the ThéAtre International, 
which has recently been founded—seems to have met with success. The 
Théatre International’s mission is to present to the French public the best 
dramatic output of other countries, particularly Spain and Italy. Its plans 
for next season have already been decided upon. One new play a month 
will be produced, and in addition to modern plays there will be produced 
Le Séducteur de Séville, by Tirso de Molina. 


M. MarTEL, of Paris, is spending the summer vacation with a number of 
his comrades in a new way. They will travel in a finely-appointed four- 
in-hand from town to town, followed by an enormous van which will carry 
a tent, scenery, electric light plant, and all the equipments of a portable 
theatre. The pieces to be given are one-act comedies, operas, and various 
dramatic fragments suitable to such an enterprise. 


THE late Alexandre Dumas had splendid teeth, and one more than usually 
allotted to man, for he had thirty-three. The extraone was one of the first 
teeth (called milk teeth in French), and he kept it to the end. 


Mme. Kas, M. Coquelin the younger, and other members of the Comédie 
Frangaise are on tour in the south of France, taking with them Le Barbier 
de Pézenas, by M. Emile Blémont. As may be supposed, this piece has 
reference to a passage in the early life of a great dramatist-actor- 
manager, Moli¢re. “In those days, cafés not having been invented, the 
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favourite resort of the gossips,” we are told by Mr. Frederick Hawkins in 
his history of the French stage, “was the barber's. Moliére, ever ready 
to amplify his knowledge of human nature, would repair to such places on 
market-days in his most observant mood ; and an antique armchair, which 
he is said to have occupied in the shop of a popular Figaro at Pézenas, by 
name Gély, is still preserved in the town with pious care.” 


HERR SUDERMANN’S latest play, Johannes, dealing with the history of 
John the Baptist, has been prohibited by the Berlin censorship, though it 
is marked throughout by the most reverent spirit. Scriptural subjects are 
not countenanced by the Kaiser, the effect of the Bavarian Passion Play 
notwithstanding. Johannes was to have been produced at the Deutsches, 
Berlin, with Herr Kainz in the title-part. 


THE representations of the Passion Play by the peasants of Oberam- 
mergau take place every ten years. According to custom, the next would 
come in 1900. But that year has been fixed for the Paris Exhibition ; and 
the committee of management, fearing that this threatened competition 
between the Church and the world would injure the interests of the former, 
have petitioned the Prince Regent of Bavaria to alter the date of the next 
revival to 1899 or 1901. Not a few of the Bavarian papers have resented 
this step on the part of the “Oberammergeier,” whom they describe as 
animated by the lowest thirst for lucre. On the other hand, the Poste 
Catholique of Augsburg holds that these religious solemnities “would 
be a valuable antidote to the frivolous amusements of the Modern 
Babylon.” For ourselves, we think that these “rapacious peasants,” as 
they were called the other day, need not despair. If the two things 
happen simultaneously, swarms of visitors to the “ Modern Babylon” will 
goon to the Passion Play, which has a fascination peculiar to itself. 


BayReEvUTH, favoured by the splendid weather, is having a season of 
unusual prosperity. The valley is bathed in bright light, and the crowd, 
increasing every day, makes large pilgrimages to the Wagner Theatre. 

Apam AsnyYE, the greatest of contemporary Polish poets, died at 
Cracow on August 2, in his sixtieth year. He excelled chiefly in lyrical 
pieces, but three plays of his—TZhe Jew, Cola Rienzi, and Kiejstut, the lasta 
tragedy from Lithuanian history—are likely to be remembered. He was 
educated at Warsaw, Breslau, and Heidelberg. 

Sienor VeErRpI, though extremely old, is still hale and hearty. Not long 
ago he stood against a pillar to hear a concert. A companion suggested 
that he should take a short rest. “Iam not so weak,” he replied, “as you 
think. AmIdead? Do they want to bury me now?” 

Yet another anecdote of the great composer. He attended a rehearsal 
of a new opera by Signor Leoncavallo. The latter was personally 
unknown to him, and was naturally anxious to know what he thought of 
the work. When the end came he asked a friend, “ Which is Leoncavallo 2?’ 
“The one with the light overcoat,” was the reply. “Ah! the one with the 
light overcoat,eh?” said Verdi slowly. He turned, jammed his hat over 
his brows, and stalked away without uttering another word. 


Sicnor LEONCAVALLO, as we have already announced, is turning 7'rilby 
into an opera, writing his own libretto. He has never seen any dramatic 
version of the novel, nor does he wish to. He prefers to follow his own 
ideas about the selection of the dramatic elements of the romance. It 
seems that he knows the story only through a French translation. 
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Sianor Zacconi has signed a two years’ contract to go on a tour of the 
chief cities of the United States, with a company of his own selection. 


Srtanor H. Rossi, a brother of Ernesto Rossi, has died at the age of 
seventy-eight. He was manager of several theatres in South America. 
Cesare Rossi now is the last remaining actor of these well-known brothers. 


Mozart AND HayDwn are not in favour at the Vatican. The Pope has 
condemned the violin as “sensual and profane.” He approves other kinds 
of music, but thinks they should be restricted to the harp and the gentler 
wind instruments. Female voices, too, are to be excluded from Roman 
Catholic services. Until a few years ago, it may be remembered, instru- 
mental music was a bone of bitter contention at the yearly Synod of the 
Churches, especially in Ireland. Some speakers even went so far as to 
describe music altogether as a work of the Devil. 


Mr. Cuartes FroHMAN, who has returned to New York, announces 
that he will have five plays running in London next season, and will 
engage his companies for both England and America. His London plays 
will be Secret Service, Never Again, The Charity Ball, The Good Mr. Best, 
and 700 Much Johnson. A new play by Mr. Potter, called The Conquerors, 
will be produced simultaneously in New York and in England. For 
America he has secured Jn Town, The Triumph of the Philistines, A 
Marriage of Convenience, Phorso, The Tree of Knowledge, and other plays. 


Mr. Danret FroaMan opens his Lyceum Theatre season in New York 
on September 1 with Change Alley, by Mr. Louis N. Parker and Mr. 
Murray Carson. This is to be followed by The Princess and the Butterflly— 
with alterations. 


Mr. MANSFIELD [begins his season at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on 
October 4. Among the new plays occupying his time is one by Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, entitled The Devil’s Disciple. It isa dramaof the American 
Revolution, the scene being laid in New Hampshire about the time of 
Burgoyne’s surrender. 


Mr. RicHakD MANSFIELD, who is at Blue Hill, Maine, is reported to be 
writing an autobiography, a book which may be expected to arouse no 
little interest and discussion. Nineteen years ago, as the Mirror points 


out, he contributed reminiscences of his mother, Mme. Rudersdorff, to The 
Theatre. 


Miss Marie TempEst is engaged by Mr. Charles Frohman for a tour of 
the United States next season. 


Miss Jutia ARTHUR has gone on a visit to Mrs, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett at Washington, where they will discuss the adaptation by the 


latter of her Zadw of Quality. The actress should make an excellent 
Florinda in this work. 








